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doubted, however, that enough were brought over to make a demand 
for more and to afford collectors a chance to study them. As for the 
celadons made by the Japanese themselves in imitation of the con- 
tinental specimens (Brinkley to the contrary) it does not "need the 
practised eye to perceive that the advantage is with the Chinese." 
They have always been held in comparatively low esteem. Probably 
the great Seif u, who died but half a dozen years ago, was the only 
Japanese who ever made celadons which might possibly deceive. And 
it was not till ten years ago at the earliest that a few of the first 
Japanese attempts made at Himeji became valuable from their 
scarcity. They are today steadily rising in price, but in spite of their 
prettiness no one could mistake them for Chinese. 

What attracted the Japanese connoisseur three centuries ago to 
the Chinese celadons of the Philippines was precisely what attracts 
him today to the same wares direct from China, their very real 
beauty, which is of that illusive sort which orientals best love, their 
availability for the delicate game of ritual tea serving and last, but 
not least, their scarcity and the romance of finding them among 
primitive people. 

L. W. 

The next issue of the Bulletin will contain discussion of the 
rarer wares, not celadons, included in Mr. Worcester's finds. 



Breakfast Piece by Pieter Claesz 

FOR twenty years the Museum has been in possession of this little 
picture. Though unpretentious, and of very humble character, it 
is one of the rare examples in the Wilstach Collection. By "rare," 
is not meant most important, or most precious, but that it is a picture 
by a highly-prized master whose extant works are very scarce. 

Pieter Claesz was born at Burg Sieinfurt, Bentheim, now West- 
phalia, about 1597. He was living, however, in Haarlem, Holland, 
before 1617, where he worked until his death. He was buried in 
Haarlem, January 1, 1661. The well-known Dutch landscapist, Claes 
Pietersz Berchem, was his son. 

It is unfortunate that we know next to nothing about the history 
of our "Breakfast Piece.*' It formed part of the Raedt van Olden- 
barnevelt Collection, Holland, until the sale of that collection through 
the auction firm of Frederick MuUer & Co., of Amsterdam, April, 
1902. It then came to the Pennsylvania Museum. 

But we do not need to know its history to know the picture. It is 
so thoroughly characteristic of the master's style, that there is no 
question but that it was painted by Pieter Claesz. However, it is 
signed with the artist's monogram P. C. and dated 1649 — the inscrip- 
tion can be read on the right-hand side behind the beaker of beer. 
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It is a curious picture. Why is it called a "Breakfast Piece"? 
Perhaps we would not call it so, were it not for the fact that it is one 
of a large number of similar pictures which the Haarlem painters of 
still life — Heda, Franz Hals the Younger and van Beyeren — ^were fond 
of painting, all of which represent the objects of a breakfast table, 
the breakfast table of a very simple person. 

Here we have a table, covered with a dull olive green cloth, on 
which are the following objects: a beaker of beer, a plate with sliced 
herring, two small loaves of bread, a small coffee pot — perhaps it is 
a pitcher of liquor — a glass of liquor, a knife with richly designed 
handle, and a clay pipe with several other strange objects not at first 
recognizable. But these are the most interesting of the collection. 
The red dish is undoubtedly a sort of earthenware brazier, called in 
Dutch **Vuurtest" — fire pot; in it we see glowing turf. The small 
metallic object is perhaps a tinder box, while the bundle of sticks are 
pipe lighters. 

It is not often that we find the human interest in a still life pic- 
ture that we find here. It is full of suggestiveness. We get a glimpse 
of Dutch life in the seventeenth century. The Dutchman of that day 
— like his fellow countryman of this day — loved his herring for break- 
fast, when it was in season. They have a proverb which says : 

"Hareng in het land 
Doctors aan de kant." 

or, as we should perhaps put it : 

"A herring a day 
Keeps the doctor away." 

And also we learn from this picture that the Dutchman loved his 
beer — or his wine — he could take his choice. And after that his 
smoke. We can almost see him picking up his long pipe which is still 
on fire and smoking it, just as in the pictures of Brouwer or Craesbeck. 

Albert Plaschaert, a modern Dutch writer on art, has said : "The 
art of Holland is essentially that of still-life — ^an art of quiet and 
sobre things." This is true. When we compare Dutch art with the 
Italian, which generally has an idealistic character, aiming to lift one 
above the ordinary things of life, Dutch art is realistic, aiming simply 
to interpret the facts of life. We see in all Dutch art that the Dutch 
were interested in themselves — ^their land and their ways of living. 
They loved to paint scenes from daily life. 

Their interest in still-life painting was very early shown in such 
religious pictures as "Jesus in the House of Mary and Martha," where 
the episode takes second place to the kitchen filled with utensils, game, 
meats of various sorts, vegetables and fruits. From such pictures 
the Dutch discovered that the still-life accessories, with their wonder- 
ful coloring and interesting forms, were beautiful in themselves. They 
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saw in dead game the wonderful scintillating effect of feathers ; they 
saw in fish, bright, rich and varied color. 

In the "Breakfast Piece" before us we find this interest in still- 
life reaching its purest expression, because of the very commonplace- 
ness of these objects. 

Goethe said in 1797, when he saw a still life by Willem Kalff, who 
was another Haarlem painter much influenced by Claesz, "One must 
see such a picture to understand how common objects can be glorified 
when seen through the creative eyes of an artist." 

Thus it is with our picture. From a still-life picture like this, 
we learn, as we can learn it from no other, that the value of a work 
of art does not consist in the subject matter, but in the artist's inter- 
pretation of it. 

Pieter Claesz has seen these rolls of bread — the herring — the 
smoking utensils — as parts of a color scheme — all in tones of brown, 
and bathed in a golden light. The loaf of bread is the keynote — all 
the other colors harmonize with it. 

Technically the painting is impeccable. Throughout the 173 
years of its existence it has suffered no damaging restoration. Much 
of seventeenth century Dutch still-life painting is very hard, dry and 
meticulous — too much attention being paid to almost microscopic 
details. This is not the case here. The picture is executed with great 
freedom — the brush strokes seem even impressionistic as if Claesz had 
been influenced by his fellow townsman Franz Hals. 

Pieter Claesz is an interesting painter to know for himself, and 
for his unique place in Dutch art history. But he is also worth 
remembering for his influence in Chardin. Chardin, as we all know, 
is the supreme master of still-life painting in all Western art. His 
art is derived from that of Claesz, for he, too, painted the simplest 
things of life. His coloring is richer, and his atmosphere more 
luminous than Claesz, but he used the same objects — earthen pots — 
herring and loaves of bread. 

A. E. B. 
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